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INTRODUCTION 

As far as social scientists in general are concerned, the Mexican 
American (or Latin American or Danish American) minority in our society 
could be appropriately referred to as the "forgotten peopleo" Even 
though Mexican Americans represent the third largest ethnic group in our 
country— and the largest ethnic minority in Texas— and collectively occupy 
a disadvantaged position in our society, little empirical research has been 
accumulated about themo 

The vast majority of the literature about the Mexican American 
ethnic group consists of highly subjective, speculative, and/or locally 
specific descriptions and interpretations « What little empirical infor- 

mation does exist is either dated, fragmental, or both. This paucity of 
scientifically procured information is particularly evident in reference 
to Mexican American youth. The more specific the focus of research, the 
more apparent this problem becomes. 

In a very extensive review of research literature relating to occu- 
pational status projections of youth, we discovered that very little 
empirical information exists on Mexican American youth, Consequently, 
the generalizations and theories that have evolved over some 20 years of 
extensive investigation of white, and to a lesser extent Negro youths, 
have never be^ tested as they apply to Mexican Americans, As a case in 
point, it is a common assumption that the generally disadvantaged position 
of the Mexican American in our society can be largely explained in terms 
of a lack of motivation for status achievement that evolves out of a 
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subcultural value pattern that stresses as prime values family, church, 
and e^qpressive interaction, as compared with the more "desirable" 
universalistic-achievement pattern characterizing the broader "American" 
culture.^ On the other hand, Merton proposed some time ago — in developing 
his theory of social structure and anomie — that maintenance of high status 

i 

goals was a widely shared phenomena that cuts across all segments of our | 

5 

societyo The bulk of past research on educational and occupational 

i 

aspirations has largely supported Merton's thesis. Yet, the question i 

remains, Is this thesis valid as it pertains to the occupational goals of 
Mexican American youth, 

i 

The Problem 

Our principal objective in this paper is empirical. Our interest is 
in describing the nature of occupational status projections of Mexican 
American boys and girls utilizing data available from a 1967 study of high 
school sophomores in four Texas counties. Of course, we will attempt to 
draw out some of the broader theoretical and empirical implications of our 
findings and provide suggestions for future research. 

A conceptual scheme, originally developed by Kuvlesky and Dealer, that 
analytically differentiates several dimensions of occupational status 
orientations was used to specify our research objectives. We will provide 
a brief description of this framework before turning to a description of 
our study. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR STUDY 



The conceptual scheme utilized here has been reported in detail in a 



number of publications and papers, along with supporting empirical evidence 



pertaining to the utility of the analytical distinctions involved. Con- 



sequently, we shall provide only a brief sketch of the scheme. 

The proposition that adolescents formulate personal status goals that 
facilitate anticipatory socialization into future adult statuses provides 
the basis for the paradigm to be outlined below, Ralph Turner has presented 



firm empirical documentation for this thesis in his recent book, The Social 

7 



Context of Ambition. 



Two major analytical distinctions are involved in the Kuvlesky and 
8 



Dealer scheme. The first of these involves a distinction between two types 
of status projections based on the nature of the individual's orientation 
toward attainment in a particular status area. This distinction refers to 

what is commonly called aspiration and expectation . Aspiration refers to 

% 

the desire of the individual for attainment of a particular status (goal). 
Expectation is utilized to indicate anticipation of attaining a particular 
status, whether or not it is desired. What is more, past research has 
demonstrated that persons' goals and anticipated status attainments, in 
reference to a given status area, may be identical or may diverge. This 
potential divergence or lack of congruity between the two status objects 
is labeled anticipatory goal deflection . We contend that this relational 
property can be viewed as an analytically distinct and researchable 
dimension. 












Another part of the framework, first suggested conceptually by 
Sorokin and Merton and empirically evaluated by Leonard Reissman, in- 

9 

volves what Kuvlesky and Dealer have labeled the orientation element. 

‘ I 

This idea refers to the strength or intensity of the person *s orientation 
toward the status object involved in either aspirations or eaipectationa. 

In reference to aspiration this would be the strength of desire associated 
with obtaining the status goal specified and is referred to as intensity 
of aspifation c The comparable element involved in eaqpectation is concep- 
tualized as the certainty with which the individual anticipates attainment 
of a particular specified status. 

In summary, we will be interested in investigating and describing five 
interrelated but analytically separable aspects of occupational status 
orientations of Mexican American boys and girls. Three of these relate to 
status elements; goal , anticipated status , and anticipatory goal deflection . 
In addition, we will be concerned with the orientation elements associated 
with each type of orientation; intensity of aspiration and certainty of 
expectation. 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Source and Collection of Data 

Data for this analysis were obtained from high school sophomores 
attending school in two Southwest and two South Texas counties — Dimmit, 
Maverick, Starr, and Zapata. Three of the selected counties are located 
along the Rio Grande bordering on Mexico and the fourth county is contiguous 
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to one of the other So These counties were purposively selected through 
the use of three criteria; (1) a proportionately high rate of Mexican 
Americans; (2) a proportionately high rate of poverty as indicated by 
low-income families; and (3) predominantly rural populations centered in 
nonmetropolitan areas. A collection of key social and economic indicators 
for each' county as compared with Texas and the United States are provided 
in Table 1 . In all of the study counties agricultural production is a 
major source of Income, agricultural employment accounts for the major 
portion of the labor force, and the skilled labor force is much smaller 
than the unskilled labor force. With the exception of Maverick County, 

I 

the study units have relatively large proportions of rural people — Zapata 
County is all rural. Furthermore, the vast majority of all people living 
in each of the study counties were Mexican Americans. 

The data for this analysis were gathered in May of 1967 from 765 
sophomores enrolled in the seven high schools located in the four study 
counties. However, this analysis will utilize only the information 
obtained from the Mexican American segment of the study population; 290 
boys and 306 girls. 

The nature of the schools the respondents attended is of significance 
euid should at least be given brief consideration here. Considerable 
variation in the size of the sophomore class existed among the seven 
schools Involved; the range was from 26 to 261 students. Only one of 
the high schools involved was experiencing complete ^ facto segregation 
of Mexican American and Anglo students. This same high school reported 
ib had Only one general curriculum to offer, while another school offered 

-IX ^ 10 

a complete array of programs. 
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The interviews were group-administered by trained graduate students — 
one of whom read each stimulus question aloud as the respondents answered 
ito The respondents were guaranteed that their responses would be kept 
confidential. The amount of time for administration of the questionnaires 
ranged from 35 to 70 minutes; particular care was taken to see that the 
pace of administration was suited to the ability of the particular group 
of students being interviewed. Only those students who were present on 
the day of the interview were included in the study, and, no attempt was 
made to contact students who were absent. 

Indicators and Measurements 

Only a small portion of the responses contained in the questionnaire 
were utilized in this analysis. Questions regarding ethnic membership, 
sex, and the several dimensions of occupational status orientations 
specified previously were used. These questions are duplicated in the 
Appendix exactly as they occurred in the questionnaire. For the purpose 
of this paper, we will provide only a brief description of the indicators 
and measurements used in reference to the five dimensions of occupational 
orientation involved in our analysis. 

Status elements of aspiration and expectation 

Two open-end questions were used to elicit responses that would 

serve as indicators of the occupational goal and anticipated occupational 

status of the respondent. The responses to both of these questions were 

1 1 

coded in terms of a modified version of the usual census scheme. The 
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measurement categories utilized are shovm in Table 2 . The two stimulus 
questions are as follow: 

lo Goals ”If you were completely free to choose any job, what 
would you desire most as a lifetime job?" 

2. Anticipated Status: "Sometimes we are not always able to do 

what we want most. What kind of job do you really expect to 
have most of your life?" 

In both cases the respondent was encouraged to give an exact job. 



Anticipatory goal deflection 

Anticipatory deflection was determined by simply comparing the 
measures of goal and e:ipected status. If these were incongruent, antici- 




patory deflection was considered to exist. A further distinction was made 
on the basis of the nature of the deflection: positive deflection was 

I 

judged to exist if expectation had a higher rank than goal and negative 
deflection was assumed to exist if aspiration had the higher rank order. | 

A further refinement of measurement involved the determination of degree 
of deflection by ascertaining the number of level differences existing 
between the goal and expectation measure. 

Intensity of aspiration 

The degree of desire held for the occupational goal was ascertained 
through a question that instructed the respondent to rank order the 
importance of attainment of seven status goals, including his occupational 
goal. The relative importance assigned to the occupational goal is con- 
sidered to indicate the measure of the relative intensity of desire for it. 

This forced-response type of instrument produced a range in scores from 
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one to seven: the lower the score, the stronger the intensity of desire 

was Judged to be for the occupational goal. For purposes of analysis these 
scores were grouped into three levels of intensity as follow: Strong (1-2); 



Certainty of expectation 

The degree of certainty associated with the occupational attainment 
es^ected by the respondent was ascertained through a forced— choice stim ul us 
question whJ.ch instructed the respondent to select, from a set of five 
alternative answers, the one most appropriate for indicating how certain 

he felt about attaining his occupational expectation. The five alternatives 

% « 

were structured in a Likert— type scEile representing various degrees of 
certainty. The degrees of certainty provided as alternative responses were 



as follow: Very Certain; Certain; Not Very Certain; Uncertain; and Very 

Uncertain. 

All of the indicators and modes of measurement described above have 
been used in previous analyses of various kinds of status orientations on 
other populations and were evaluated as fruitful. The utilization of the 
same measurement procedures in this study will facilitate synthesis and 
codification over a wide range of orientation phenomena. 



The results of our analysis will be presented in three parts in the 
followi ng order: Aspirations; E:q)ectations; and Anticipatory Deflection. 



Intermediate (3-5); and Weak (6-7). 
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In each case data are presented and discussed sepeu^ately for each sex, 
although any significant male-female differences observed 6U*e notedo 

Occupational Aspirations 

As was noted previously in the framework section, two elements of 
aspiration — the status element (goal) and the orientation element 
(intensity of aspiration) — are involved in this investigation o 

Status element 

An inspection of the proportional distribution of male respondents 
over the alternative occupational goal categories shows that the majority 
of their goals were clustered into three categories — Low Professional, 
Skilled-Blue Collar, and High Professional. The remainder were more or 
less evenly distributed over the other five goal types (excluding house- 
wife), Table 2 o More specifically, almost half of the Mexican American 
boys desired professional type jobs and most of these indicated a prefer- 
ence for a lower prestige professional job. Considering the background 
of these boys, it is interesting to note that less than thirty percent 
desired blue-collar jobs, and most of these aspired to attain skilled 
work. 

The aggregate goal profile of the Mexican American girls demonstrated 
even greater response concentration than was noted for boys; fully eighty 
percent of the girls desired either low-prestige professional positions 
or clerical and sales jobs. Table 2 . The bulk of the remainder were split 
between two other categories— glamour and skilled— blue collar. The girls 






Table 2, Occupational Goals and E3q)ectatlons of Mexican American Boys 
_and_^rlsj 

Occupational Goals Expectations 

Status Boys Girls Boys Girls 

(279) (300) (279) (300) 

^Percent 



1. 


High Professional 


13 


3 


6 


2 


2. 


Low Professional 


35 


51 


31 


31 


3. 


Glamour 


6 


6 


3 


3 


4« 


Managerial 


8 


1 


12 


1 


5. 


Clerical and Sales 


9 


29 


11 


41 


6. 


Skilled 


20 


7 


24 


8 


7. 


Operatives 


4 


1 


6 


1 


8 . 


Unskilled 


5 


0 


7 


2 


9. 


Housewife, Other 


0 


2 


0 


11 




TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No 


Information, Don't Know 


11 


6 


11 


6 
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were similar to the boys in another respecto Approximately half of them 
desired professional Jobs; however, sdmost all of these girls were concen- 
trated in the low-prestige professional class. Beyond this, the major 
male-female differences were that three times as many girls as boys 
desired clerical and sales Jobs; and, conversely, three times as many boys 
as girls desired skilled-blue collar Jobs. 

It can be concluded that a substantial majority of both Mexican 
American boys and girls desired high-prestige, white-collar types of 
employment and that relatively small minorities desired low-prestige Jobs. 
This observation Is brought out more clearly when the original measurement 
categories are collapsed into three more Inclusive status-level classes as 
described in Table 3 . This operation Indicates little sex difference in 
the general level of occupational goals: a majority of respondents had 

high goals and very few had low goals. 

Intensity of aspiration 

Sex differences among the respondents on intensity of desire asso- 
ciated with occupational goals were inconsequential. Table A . Intensity 
of aspiration of Mexican American was generally strong. Approximately 
seventy percent of these respondents indicated strong desires for their 
occupational goal, and extremely small proportions indicated weak desires. 

Occupational Expectations 

Status element 

By and large the aggregate profile of e3q)ected Jobs for boys was 
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Table 3. Occupational Goal and Expectation Levels of Mexican American 



*i#v/.T w oaw* .A. w • 

Occupational 


Goals 




Expectations 


Level 


Boys 

(279) 


Girls 

(300) 


Boys 

(279) 


Girls 

(300) 


High (1,2,3)» 


54 


60 


Percent 

40 


36 


Intermediate (4>5>6)* 


37 


37 


47 


50 


Low (7,8,9)« 




—2 


Jd 


JA 


TOTilL 


100 


100 


100 


100 



No Infomatlon, Don't Knov 11 



11 



^Numbers Indicate original measurement categories presented in Table 2. 



Table 4* Desire for^ Occupational Aspirations Maintained by Mexican American 
Bovs and Girls. ' 



Intensity of Desire 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



















strong 


69 


72 


71 


Intermediate 


29 


24 


26 


Weak 


2 


^ 




TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


No Response 


2 


1 


3 
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comparable to what was observed previously in reference to goal, Table 2 o 
The largest proportion of boys anticipated attainment of either low- 
prestige professional or skilled-blue collar jobs — these two categories 
accounted for over half of the boys' expectations. Given this broad 
similarity in the profiles of desired and anticipated status elements, 
several noteworthy differences were observed. Although the percentage 
differences are relatively small, only half as many boys expected high- 
prestige professional or glamour jobs as desired them. In fact, there 
was a general but slight decline from goals to expectations in the 
proportions desiring the three highest prestige type occupations, and 
slight Increases spread over the remaining occupational categories of 
lesser prestige (excluding houswife). 

As was observed for goals, the aggregate expectation profile for 
girls demonstrated a very high level of response concentration. Almost 
three-fourths of the female respondents anticipated two types of jobs; 
clerical and sales (41JS) and low-prestige professional (3156) o Most of 
the remainder were equally divided between expectations to become 
housewives and anticipation of attaining skilled-blue collar work. A 
comparison of the goal and expectation profiles of females indicates 
that, collectively, there was a drastic reduction in the proportion of 
expectations classified in the low professional category as compared with 
goals. The bulk of this categorical loss was divided into equal percentage 
gains in the clerical and sales and housewife expectation classes over 
the comparable goal categories. Of particular significance is the fact 
that eleven percent of the girls anticipated becoming housevdves, while 








only two percent Indicated a desire for this status. 

GenerEJ.ly speaking ^ the expectation profiles of boys and girls did 
not differ much at the hlgh-prestlge end of the occupational hierarchy 
certainly, less than was the case for goals. On the other hand, marked 
differences were observed between the sex groiqplngs In reference to the 
clerical and sales, skilled-blue collar, and housewife categories. 

Collapsing the original expectation categories into three broad status- 
level classes, was was done for goals, demonstrates that only slight 
differences exist between boys and girls in level of expectation. Table 
Slightly more than a third of each sex grouping held high-level expectations, 
while about half of each sex anticipated intermediate prestige levels of 
employment. Even though Table 3 clearly demonstrates aggregate deflection 
from high-level goals to intermediate- and low-level expectations for both 
boys and girls, it should be noted that only a little more than one-tenth 
of the respondents anticipated low-level occiqpational attainment. 

Certainty of expectation 

An examination of data in Table 5 reveals no major differences between 
Mexicsji American boys snd girls on the certainty associated with their 
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expected jobs. About one-third of the respondents felt some degree of 
certainty in regard to their anticipated job attainments, while approximately 
one out of ten were uncertain or very uncertain. The majority of respondents 
indicated that they were not very certain about attaining the jobs they 
expected. 












Table 5. The Degree of Certainty Associated with Occupational Expectations 
Held by Mexican American Boys and Girls. 



Degree of 
Certainty 


Boys 

(279) 


Girls 

(297) 


Total 

(576) 










Very Certain 


10 


7 


8 


Certain 


26 


25 


26 


Not Very Certain 


54 


58 


56 


Uncertain 


7 


8 


7 


Very Uncertain 


3 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


No Response 


11 


9 


20 
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Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

As indicated earlier in the framework section, anticipatory deflection 
was derived by comparing the measures of each individual's desired and 
expected status attainments. 

Practically no sex differences existed in either the frequency of 
occurrence of gross deflection or in the rates of positive or negative 
deflection, Table 6 « Approximately two-thirds of the Mexican American 
youth did not experience anticipatory goal deflection at all. Of those 
youth deflected from their occupational goals, the majority experienced 
negative deflection; that is, their expectations were lower than their 
goals. The youth deflected in a negative direction accounted for three- 
fourths of all respondents experiencing deflection. Only a very small 
proportion — less than one-tenth — ^were deflected in a positive direction. 

The only noteworthy sex difference observable from the data presented in 
Table 6 existed in the magnitude of negative deflection experienced. 

Females tended to experience a greater degree of negative deflection than 
males, as evidenced by the fact that most girls experienced three degress or 
more of goal-expectation difference, while most of the boys experienced 
three degrees or less. 

A logical proposition supported by some past research is that the 

direction and rate of goal deflection can vary by type of occupational 

13 

goal. To explore this proposition we extended our analysis by cross- 
classifying the anticipatory deflection variable by type of occupational 
goal and sex. This operation revealed some interesting observations in 
differential rates of deflection between males and females by goal level. 
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Table 6» Nature and Degree of Anticipatory Deflection from Occupational 
Goals of Mexican American Boys and Girls » 



Deflerction 


Boys 

(279) 


Girls 

(300) 


Total 

(579) 










None 


62 


62 


62 


Positive 


9 


6 


8 


+1 


3 


2 




+2 


2 


1 




+3 


1 


1 




+4 


2 


1 




+5 


1 


1 




Negative 


29 


32 


30 


-1 


7 


2 




-2 


6 


3 




-3 


7 


13 




-4 


4 


7 




-5 


2 


1 




-6 


3 


1 




-7 


0 


— i 


— 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 


11 


6 


17 
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Th© most striking and important obssrvation was that th© majority of youth 
did not ©xp©ri©nc© d©fl©ctionj r©gardl©ss of th© occupational goals th©y 
had, Tabl© 7 . Respondents aspiring to intermediate level goals tended to 
experience the lowest frequency of deflection and those having high goals 

the highest 0 It is interesting to note that the highest rate of goal 

/ 

deflection for both boys and girls occurred in relation to glamour aspir- 
ations, As indicated previously, jobs subsumed under the title "glamour" 
are those most often associated with special ability rather than achieve- 
ment j thus, one inference that can be made is that those aspiring to 
glamour jobs were more realistic than others in appraising their expectations. 

In order to ascertain whether or not specific differences in patterning 
of deflection existed, we decided to extend the analysis one step further 
by doing a complete cross— classification of the male and female respondents 
by goal and expected status types. This operation did not indicate any 
significant patterning for males, Table 8 . However, a very distinct trend 
was observed for girls: the vast majority of those girls experiencing goal 

deflection anticipated attainment of clerical and sales type jobs. Also, 
the inference made earlier about the greater realism of those aspiring to 
glamour jobs appears to receive support from this data. Those deflected 
from this goal type expected to attain markedly lower prestige jobs, 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Conclusions 

The conclusions that can be drawn here are limited by the nature of 
the population studied and by the nature of the study itself — particularly 
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Tafeie 7. A Cross-Classification of Anticipatory Deflection by Sex and 
l^pe of Occupational Goal. 



Occupational 

GoEd 








Nature of Deflection* 








Boys 
(279) 






Girls 

(300) 




No. 


0 


+ 




No. 


0 


+ 


- 








Percent 




— ^Percent- 


— 


High Professional 


36 


42 


0 


58 


9 


56 


1 

0 


44 


Low Prof e s sional 


99 


69 


2 


29 


155 


57 


0 


43 


Glamour 


17 


29 


12 


59 


17 


35 


6 


59 


Managerial 


21 


62 


9 


29 


3 


0 


0 


100 


Clerical and Sales 


24 


71 


4 


25 


88 


82 


2 


16 


Skilled 


57 


74 


19 


7 


20 


50 


40 


10 


Operatives 


11 


36 


55 


9 


2 


0 


100 


0 


Unskilled 


14 


71 


29 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Housewives 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


80 


20 


0 



No Information 11 6 




* 0 = No Deflection 

+ = Positive Deflection 
- * Negative Deflection 




Table 8. Patterns of Anticipatory dbal Deflection Determined by* a Con 5 )lete Cross— Classification of Goal and 
Emectation Categories l)v Sex. - 
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^Symbols refer to occupational status categories as shovn in Table 





In light of the scarcity of other empirical evidence on Mexican American 

youth. The population vas composed of Mexican American sophomore males 

and females from lov-lncome areas of Texas. The type of study performed 

was of a f aclUtatlve nature with the purpose of providing Information 

where little existed, rather than to test, formulate, or Innovate theory. 

However^ the conclusions made may be of more significance than they would 

Initially appear to be, as the nation's Mexican American population Is 

largely concentrated In five Southwestern states and approximately two- 

1 4 

fifths of these people reside In Texas. 

From the findings presented, It can be concluded that large pro- 
portions of these Mexican American youth desired high-level occupations, 
particularly within the "low professional" category; relatively few youth 
desired Intermediate or low-level occiqpatlons. It can further be 
concluded that there was little difference between the level of occupa- 
tional aspirations of Mexican American males and females; differences 
between males and females existed primarily at the Intermediate le ^^:l of 
occupational aspirations, where males showed a preference for "skilled" 
Jobs while females preferred "clerical and sales" Jobs. Differences 
between males and females on Intensity of desire were Inconsequential; 
and both sexes expressed a strong desire for their occupational goals. 

It can also be concluded that the Mexican American youth had high 
expectations which followed a pattern similar to their aspirations; 
however, while generally high, the youth's e3q>ectatlons were still, on an 
aggregate basis, lower than their aspirations. The same sex differences 
noted for aspirations also prevailed for expectations. Lastly, no 
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differences existed between sexes for certainty of expectation; the majority 
of each group were not very certain of their expectations o 

In reference to anticipatory deflection It can be concluded that the 
majority of the youth were not deflected from their goals, regardless of 
the particular goal category concerned except for the glamour category. 
Females tended to e:q>erlence a greater degree of negative deflection than 
males, and the majority of those girls experiencing goal deflection anti- 
cipated attainment of clerical and sales type jobs. No patterning of the 
males who were deflected was noted by types of expectation. 



Implications 




? li i 



Theory 

This study provides an empirical Investigation of the contention made 

by Merton that the Inculcation of high valuation on success goals is 

universally shared by members of a society irrespective of their positions 

1 S 

In social structures. The results of this study, indicating that the 
prevailing occupational goals are recognized as legitimate ends by members 
of a disadvantaged and deprived ethnic group, the Mexican Americans, firmly 
supports Merton's viewpoint; this is analogous to the findings of studies 
on other minorities. 

At the same time that this study supports Merton's proposition con- 
cerning the universalism of success goals, it questions the validity of 
certain aspects of Hyman's work. According to Hyman, occupational goals 
tend to follow social class lines; this Is certainly not the case with 
the Mexican American youth studied here, as their goals were predominantly 
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high even though the youth were largely from low S£S origins o In addition, 

the findings that these Mexican iUuerlcan youth, who are mostly lower class 

youth, had relatively high occupational eaqpectations questions Stephenson’s 

17 

proposition that expectations may be class bound o 

Finally, the conclusions concerning the occupational status orienta- 
tions of these Mexican American youth raises serious questions about the 
commonplace stereotype of Mexican American cultureo This study, and similar 
studies on other status orientations, repudiates these stereotypical por- 
trayals of Mexican Americans as being a traditional, folk-type people who 
place little emphasis on achievement and success » Alternatively, the findings 
could indicate a rather dramatic and rapid transformation of Mexican American 
culture, signalling that these people have reached what Heller has termed 

the "take-off point" in a rapid, and long awaited assimilation into the 

18 

broader American society o 
Research 

Research on the status orientations of youth needs to be extended to 
Mexican American youth in other parts of the Southwest to determine whether 
or not similar results will be obtained; until this is done, the findings 
of this study serve as tentative generalizations of the orientations of 
such youth. Additionally, research should be expanded to include several 
other status areas, e,go , residence, material possessions, leisure time 
activities, which together form the youth's aspirational frame of reference. 
Beyond the descriptive type research suggested above, there is a need 
for analytical investigation of the correlates of orientations; that is, 
there is a need to determine the causes of variability in the dimensions 
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of status projections in one status eu*ea relative to other status projec- 
19 

tionSo Another investigation which has been suggested is to study the 
consistency of the youth's various status projectionso Lastly, future 
research must Include comparative analysis of the orientations of Mexican 
Americans relative to other groups. 

Policy 

The fact that large proportions of Mexican American youth not only 
desire, but also expect to attain relatively high levels of occupation 
suggest that these youth need to be prepared to pursue their goals through 
the legitimate means to success. Given the nature of these youth's back- 
grounds, this preparation involves mainly obtaining quality education and 
financier, sdd for the youth, and in some cases, also for their families. 

Finally, the Mexican American youth need to be made aware of the 
interrelations of the various social structures--educatlonal, occupational, 
and lncome--which exist in society and how these structures relate to their 
orientations. That is, the youth should be made aware of the means for 
achieving their goals and of the possible barriers to their success in 
attaining them. Certainly, any general failure in the level of social 
status attainment of the evolving generation of Mexican Americans will not 
be able to be explained in terms of low goals and weak motivation for 
social advancement. 
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APPENDIX A 



EXCERPTS FROM RESEARCH INSTRUMENT 



9# If you were completely free to choose any job, what would you desire 
most as a lifetime job? (In answering this question give an exact 
job. For example, do not say "Work on the railroad" but tell us what 
railroad job you would like to have,) Write your answer in the box 
below. 



ANSWER: 



10, (a) Sometimes we are not alifays able to do what we want most. What 

kind of job do you really expect to have most of your life? (Write 
your answer in the box below. Please give an exact job!) 



ANSWER: 



(b) How certain are you that this is the job you will have most of 
your life? ( Circle one number) : ’ 

I am: 1 2 3 4 5 



Very Certain Not very Uncertain Very 

Certain Certain Uncertain 
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Listed below are a number of things that most young people look for- 
vreird to. Rank them in order of their importance to you. For the one 
you think is most important put a number 1 in front of it; for the 
next most important one put in a number 2; and so on until you have 
a different number (from 1 to 7) for each one. Read over the entire 
list before answering the question . 



To have lots of free time to do what I want. 

To get all the education I want. 

To earn as much money as I can. 

To get the job I want most. 

To live in the kind of place I like best. 

To have the kind of house, car, furniture, and other things 
like this I want. 

To get married and raise a family. 



CHECK YOUR ANSWERS! You should have used each number from 1 to 7 
only one time and you should have a number in each blank space . 



28. Are you of Spanish-American ancestry? (Circle one number.) 
1 Yes 2 No 
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